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about their own cultural identity increased, though perceptions about 
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Introduction 

Disturbing numbers of culturally and linguistically diverse 1 (CLD) students underachieve 
in U.S. public schools (Williams, 1995). Despite a history of attempts to rectify this 
problem, there remains a persistent achievement gap between CLD students (taken as a 
group) and their white peers. Although the underachievement of CLD students cannot be 
attributed to a single cause, one of the continuing concerns among educators is the 
cultural discontinuity that exists between teachers and their students, which contributes 
to “well-meaning cultural clashes” (Brislin, 1993; Zeichner, 1993). A “well-meaning 
cultural clash” (Brislin, 1993) can be defined as the misunderstanding or disagreement 
that results when two or more individuals from different backgrounds interact, each 
basing their behaviors on a different set of rules for what is expected and/or considered 
appropriate. This conflict becomes problematic as the cultural gap between teachers and 
students widens. 

Currently, CLD students represent approximately 30 percent of the student population 
nationally; by the year 2020 this number is predicted to reach about 40 percent (NCES, 
1996). This growing percentage of CLD students is most pronounced in urban school 
districts (NCES, 1996), where “minorities,” taken as a whole, have been the majority 
since 1981 (NCES, 1995). While the student population has become increasingly 
diverse, the vast majority of teachers continue to be monolingual, white, middle-class 
females (Zeichner, 1993). Currently, white teachers comprise 90 percent of the teacher 
workforce (McIntyre, 1997) and by the year 2000 this percentage is projected to be as 
high as 95 percent (Banks, 1991). In contrast, recent trends suggest that the already 
small number of teachers of color are declining (Wald, 1996). In short, these statistical 
trends confirm that predominantly white teachers will continue to teach a growing 
number of CLD students whose school achievement has historically been lower than 
that of their white peers. 

The cultural gap resulting from the demographic disparities between teachers and 
students is further exacerbated by the fact that the teacher workforce, including teachers 
of color, has typically graduated from teacher education programs that operate from a 
mainstream, monocultural perspective to teaching and learning (Brown, 1993, Goodlad, 
1990). Limited in their intercultural knowledge and experiences, these graduates 
generally try to avoid working in urban school districts where many of the students are 
nonwhite and poor. As Ladson-Billings (1990) observes, 



1 1n using the term “CLD" students, we refer primarily to students whose historical problems with underachievement in U.S. schools have 
been welt documented by current research. This research has predominantly focused on African American, Mexican American, Puerto 
Rican, Pacific Islander, and Native American students. This does not exclude the fact that CLD students from other ethnic backgrounds 
and students from backgrounds of poverty may also underachieve when compared to mainstream students. We also want to point out 
that many culturally and linguistically diverse students succeed in mainstream schools; underachievement is not a factor of culture in and 
of itself, but a factor of how groups interact in a society. 
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Schools and colleges of teacher education are turning out class after class of young 
white female teachers who would rather work in white, middle-class suburbs. 
Unfortunately, their services are most needed in low-income schools, whose 
students come from races, cultures, and language groups for whom these new 
teachers feel unprepared, (p. 25) 

For teachers to be prepared to teach CLD students, they must understand how 
differences in the cultural norms of home and school sometimes produce devastating 
effects for culturally and linguistically diverse children and youth 2 (Greenfield, Raeff, & 
Quiroz, 1995). Children bring to school modes of interaction and behavior that reflect the 
“invisible” or hidden culture 3 of the home and that are often in conflict with the invisible 
culture of the school, thereby creating problems for students and teachers alike 
(Greenfield et al., 1995). Practitioners are often unable to pinpoint the sources of conflict 
because these cultural dynamics are not visible. As a result, even the most well- 
intentioned teachers manage to contribute to cultural tensions. 

Teachers conscientiously attempt to create culturally sensitive environments for their 
students (e.g., through multicultural displays and activities), while simultaneously 
structuring classroom interaction patterns that violate cultural norms, i.e., the invisible 
culture of various minority groups. (Greenfield et al., 1995, p. 5) 

Central to these classroom-interaction patterns is the process of communication. 
Effective communication is essential to ensuring appropriate teaching/learning 
environments in classrooms. Teachers and students are influenced by their own cultural 
backgrounds, many of these hidden from themselves and each other. Teachers’ cultural 
backgrounds influence their philosophy of education, the materials they choose, their 
methods of instruction, and their interactions with their students (Greenfield, et al, 1995; 
Zeichner, 1993). Teachers are likely to rely on their own cultural norms (Hollins, 1996) 
and teach according to how they were taught and how they learn best. In a similar 
fashion, cultural background influences the ways in which students learn, how they 
interact with adults and their peers, and the different roles that school and home play in 
their lives. Student underachievement and failure often result from a failure to address 
these different styles and preferences of teaching and learning (Garcia & Ortiz, 1988). A 
knowledge and understanding of intercultural communication (ICC) processes can 
promote teachers' ability to create an effective learning environment for all their students. 



2 Although the great majority of teachers in the U.S. are women from European American, middle class backgrounds, teachers of color 
also experience cultural clashes, and therefore can benefit from professional development in intercultural communication. 

3 Invisible or hidden characteristics of culture are those norms of thinking and acting that are so ingrained that many individuals are 
unaware of their cultural grounding (Gudykunst & Kim, 1997). Visible characteristics of culture might include dress, food, holidays, and 
traditions. 
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Project Overview 

Birth of the Organizing for Diversity Project (ODP) 

A research and development project, the Organizing for Diversity Project (ODP) 
emerged from a series of forums related to urban education and the achievement gap 
experienced by OLD students in urban public schools: 

• The 1 995 Voices of the City national conference sponsored by the Urban 
Education National Network in Washington, D.C. The event was so successful 
that several of the Texas superintendents in attendance asked that the forum be 
duplicated in the Southwest Region the following year so that many of their 
teachers and administrators could attend. 

• A series of meetings, in 1 995, with superintendents representing the largest 
urban districts in the five-state region from the Urban Superintendent Network. 
During these meetings, the superintendents in this region expressed concerns 
about inadequately trained teachers and existing teacher preparation programs. 
They stated that the current teacher and administrator workforce lacked the 
appropriate knowledge and experience to work with urban learners. They also 
identified the cultural and socioeconomic disparities between students and 
teachers, which contributed to inadequate instruction and lower rates of 
achievement for CLD students. 

• The Voices of Diversity Fall Forum in 1996. The 1996 forum convened 
researchers and practitioners to discuss urban problems and explore appropriate 
solutions for an audience of teachers, administrators, and policymakers in the 
Southwest Region. The primary focus of the forum was on diversity and effective 
strategies for teaching culturally and linguistically diverse students. 

The ODP was developed to respond to these concerns and the urgent need to address 
the incongruence between the home culture that diverse students bring to the classroom 
and the culture of the school. 

Goals of ODP 

The primary purpose of the ODP was to develop and field test professional development 
modules that would prepare teachers to work more effectively with diverse students. The 
program was aimed at enhancing teachers’ self-awareness of diversity issues (including 
their personal beliefs about diverse students), their knowledge and understanding of 
cultural influences on teaching and learning, and their communication skills for instructing 
and relating to diverse students. This intent was accomplished through three major 
goals: 



• To provide teachers with opportunities to explore their own cultural identity 
and understand how this affects their teaching and interactions with diverse 
students; 
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• To increase teachers' understanding of how student identities are shaped by 
their own socio-cultural, linguistic, ethnic, and racial backgrounds, and how 
this affects learning and interactions in the classroom; and 

• To develop teachers' ability to foster bicultural/multicultural competence for all 
students. 

Consequently, the content of the staff development modules focused on factors that 
influence instruction as well as the interpersonal relationships between teachers, 
students and their families. 

Finally, given the limited research on intercultural communication in the classroom, the 
ODP design included an evaluation component that enabled project staff to examine the 
impact of the training on participating teachers. 

ODP Program Design and Implementation 

The staff development component of the ODP was implemented over a three-year 
period and consisted of two phases (1996-99). During the Development Phase, project 
staff conducted an in-depth review of the research literature on teacher education, 
intercultural communication, multicultural education, and staff development, to identify 
the most appropriate content as well as process for the design of the modules. The 
results of this review provided the theoretical and conceptual foundation for the design 
and content of the staff development modules (see section below for a more detailed 
discussion). Eleven prototype modules were then developed in collaboration with 
participating teacher volunteers from two schools. During this phase, teachers 
participated in a series of staff development sessions over a 9-month period. They 
provided feedback on the content and design of the modules which contributed to 
subsequent modifications. During the Validation Phase, the 1 1 revised modules were 
field-tested at a second site, this time involving an entire school faculty. This staff 
development was implemented over the duration of one academic year (fall, spring). 
Both groups received a total of 33 hours of professional development respectively. 
Feedback received from the teachers who participated in the Validation Phase 
contributed to final revisions of module content and design. 

Development Phase of the Training Modules 

Theoretical and Conceptual Framework of the Project 

While there is an abundant amount of literature on culture and communication, SEDL's 
review of the research revealed only a modest literature on the impact of intercultural 
communication on education (e.g., Au & Jordan, 1981; Au & Kawakami, 1994; Brophy 
and Good, 1970, 1974; Good & Brophy, 1973; Greenfield et al., 1995; Heath, 1981; 
Heath and Mangiola, 1991; Ladson-Billings, 1994; Nieto, 1992; Scheurich, 1997). The 
work conducted through SEDL’s Organizing for Diversity Project reflects the 
assumptions that (a) intercultural communication plays an important role in interactions 
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between teachers and students of different cultures, (b) increasing teachers’ 
understanding of ICC will contribute to more culturally responsive interactions with 
students, and that (c) culturally responsive communication with CLD students will 
enhance instruction for this population. Consequently, the theoretical framework for the 
project was informed by the work of William Gudykunst, professor of speech 
communication at California State University, Fullerton (Gudykunst, 1993, 1994), and his 
colleagues (Gudykunst & Ting-Toomey, 1988; Gudykunst & Kim, 1997). This work 
focuses on developing a theory of interpersonal and intergroup effectiveness that can be 
applied to improving the quality of communication between individuals from different 
socio-cultural and linguistic backgrounds. We used this model to explore ways that 
teachers might reduce the communication and cultural incongruities they experience 
between themselves and students from different cultural backgrounds. A detailed review 
of this literature and its implications for the classroom can be found in the document, 
Intercultural Communication in the Classroom (Chamberlain, Guerra, & Garcia, 1999). 

There is a well-established body of literature, theoretical as well as empirical, on 
intercultural communication theory and methods for diversity training. Though this 
research and theory have often reflected in an international context (i.e., exchange 
students, Peace Corps training, business), these researchers have noted the 
educational implications for public education in the U.S. (e.g., Brislin, 1993; Brislin & 
Yoshida, 1994a, 1994b; Cushner, 1996; Gudykunst, Guzley, &Hammer, 1996; 
Gudykunst & Kim, 1997; Landis & Bhagat, 1996). The ODP sought to integrate 
principles of effective staff development in education, education of CLD students, and 
intercultural communication. These key perspectives included: 

• The teaching-learning process requires active and successful communication 
between students and teachers (as well as students and students). Intercultural 
communication knowledge and skills are therefore essential for teachers who are 
culturally (including socio-economically) different from their students (Brislin, 

1993; Gudykunst, 1994). Moreover, differences in perspectives between students 
and teachers are not exclusive to white teachers, but also occur with teachers of 
color. ICC skills are therefore necessary for all teachers who educate diverse 
students. 

• While culture-specific information is valuable in working with diverse students, 
teachers need culture-general knowledge that can be applied to any culture and 
that can be used as a framework to understand the multiple perspectives and 
behaviors of diverse students. An example of culture-general knowledge 
applicable to ICC is an understanding of the dimensions of cultural variability 
(Hall, 1989; Hofetede, 1997) and how they manifest themselves in the classroom. 

• The development of ICC skills is a multi-faceted endeavor, involving not only the 
increase of content knowledge, but an increased self-awareness and examination 
of teachers' own beliefs. Since beliefs are deeply embedded and typically difficult, 
if at all possible to alter (Kennedy, 1997; Zeichner, 1993), staff development 
efforts that involve such introspection require an extended period of time as well 
as opportunities for guided debriefing. The process of examining one’s belief 
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system is a prerequisite to successful application of cultural knowledge (Brislin & 
Yoshida, 1994b); without this step, teachers may demonstrate increased 
awareness and knowledge of cultural information but fail to apply it in the 
classroom. All these components must be integrated into staff development 
programs if they are to be effective. 

• The growth and transformation in these areas combined (self-awareness, 
knowledge, and beliefs) can then lead to changes in skills and classroom practice 
(Brislin & Yoshida, 1 994b). Though skills are often thought of as the behavioral 
dimension, many of the skills involved in successful intercultural communication 
are cognitive (e.g., appropriate interpretation of behavior, perceptual acuity, 
emotional resilience, flexibility, mindfulness). These cognitive skills, in turn, 
provide the foundation for successful interactions with CLD students and families. 

• Effective staff development practices and the nature of ICC skill development 
indicate the need for a constructivistic, hands-on approach to training (Sparks & 
Hirsch, 1997) that is sustained over a prolonged period of time (Hord, Huling- 
Austin, & Hall, 1987), not just a one-time lecture on the topic (Korinek, L., Schmid, 
R., and McAdams, M., 1985; Sleeter, 1992). 

• Classroom teachers are essential partners in the development of effective and 
relevant staff development for inservice and preservice teachers (Korinek, L., 
Schmid, R., and McAdams, M., 1985; Sparks & Hirsch, 1997). 

The ODP was specifically designed to incorporate these principles in several important 
ways (the integration of principles related to content and design is depicted in Figure 1). 
First, SEDL’s training content focused on cultural differences in communication, believing 
that communication between teacher and student provide the foundation for teaching. 
For a list of specific project goals the reader is referred to Table 1 . The training was 
based on the assumption that increased teacher knowledge and self-awareness 
regarding intercultural communication would support positive interactions with CLD 
students. Positive teacher-student interactions, in turn, would reduce feelings of 
alienation for CLD students and ultimately promote higher achievement for these 
students. 

Second, ODP training design was based on sound professional development practices. 

It included 1 1 , three-hour training modules that actively engaged teachers in the content. 
Coaching was provided to help teachers understand and address intercultural 
communication in their classrooms. The training spanned an entire academic year to 
provide teachers with sufficient time to learn the content, reflect on the beliefs they 
brought to the classroom, and apply what they learned in their classrooms with students. 
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Figure 1 

Theoretical Framework that Informed ODP Design for Intercultural 
Communication (ICC) Training and Module Content 



Process for ICC Training Module Content Related to ICC 




Based on: Brislin, R., & Yoshida, T. (1994). Intercultural communication training: An introduction. Thousand Oaks, CA: 
Sage. Gudykunst, W. B., & Kim, Y. Y. (1997). Communicating with strangers: An approach to intercultural communication. 
Boston: McGraw-Hill. 
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Third, teachers participated as co-developers with project staff in identifying the most 
relevant content and most effective activities, materials and approaches for 
communicating this content. To this effect, they were asked to provide input and 
feedback in a variety of ways, including focus groups, formal and informal interviews with 
selected teachers, session evaluations, and reflective journals. As discussed later, this 
feedback guided module revision in important ways. 

Fourth, Brislin and Yoshida (1994b) note that cross-cultural training is different from other 
types of training because the "need to acquire skills is not as obvious" (p. 26). They 
consequently advocate a hierarchical approach: awareness knowledge beliefs 
skills. First, trainers must raise awareness about the importance of intercultural 
communication. Next, trainees' heightened levels of awareness must be supplemented 
by the appropriate knowledge. Third, as awareness and knowledge increase, the 
trainees' sense of identity is challenged. Certain beliefs about themselves and others will 
surface and therefore need to be anticipated and addressed during training. It is only 
when these other areas have been explored that trainees are prepared for skill 
acquisition; i.e., because they will be more aware of past actions which may have been 
culturally insensitive, because they will have acquired increased cultural knowledge and 
therefore hold fewer or less extreme "ethnocentric" beliefs, they will therefore possess a 
greater readiness to acquire the skills necessary to improve their intercultural 
interactions. 

Finally, the ODP included an evaluation component to determine the impact of the staff 
development modules on participating teachers' cultural awareness, knowledge, beliefs, 
and skills. A variety of measures were utilized to enable project staff to document 
changes in these four areas over time, as well as to gain an in-depth understanding of 
the nature of staff development in diversity. Taken together, these data sources provided 
the basis for modifications in module content as well as the development of training 
guides which accompany each module. 

Overview of Modules 

Understanding the Cultural Contexts of Teaching and Learning is a series of 1 1 three- 
hour training modules, designed to be implemented over a 9-month period, for a total of 
33 hours of professional development. Each module contains the following components: 

• A set of handouts for participants, including an agenda, project goals, and 
session objectives; 

• A set of transparency masters for staff development facilitators; and 

• A training guide for facilitators, which includes required readings, a workshop 
agenda, instructions for activities, and background information to facilitate 
discussions and additional resources. 

Project goals and topics for each of the 1 1 modules are presented in Table 1 . For the 
complete set of modules, including handouts, transparency masters and training guides, 
see Organizing for Diversity Project's Understanding the Cultural Contexts of Teaching 
and Learning (Guerra & Garcia, 2000). 
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Table 1 

Understanding the Cultural Contexts of Teaching and Learning 



A. Project Goals 

By participating in the Organizing for Diversity Project, participants will: 

1 . Increase their awareness of their own cultural filters and those of their students, and 
how these filters color interactions, interpretations, and behaviors; 

2. Increase their knowledge and understanding of cultural influences on the teaching- 
learning process; 

3. Reduce anxiety they may be experiencing related to intercultural interactions in the 
classroom context; and 

4. Develop skills related to intercultural communication in classroom contexts. 

B. Module Topics 



Module I 

Module II 
Module III 
Module IV 

Module V 

Module V 
Module VII 

Module VIII 

Module IX 
Module X 
Module XI 



The Importance of Effective Intercultural Communication in the 
Classroom 

Views of Culture 

Cultural Influences and the Socialization of Children- Part I 
Cultural Influences and the Socialization of Children- Part II 

Cultural Influences and the Socialization of Children- Part Ill- 
Conducting Home Visits 

Dimensions of Cultural Variability: Individualism-Collectivism 

Dimensions of Cultural Variability: Low-High Context 

Communication 

Dimensions of Cultural Variability: Power Distance 

Uncertainty Avoidance 
Masculinity-Femininity 

Dimensions of Cultural Variability: Value Orientations 
Strategies for Acquiring Culture-Specific Knowledge 
Interviewing as a Strategy to Acquire Culture-Specific Knowledge 
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The Module Development Process 

The review of the literature led to the delineation of preliminary content, scope and 
sequence for the 1 1 modules to be developed. These prototype modules were then 
presented to participating teachers, and their feedback was elicited to guide future 
revisions. Objectives for each session addressed each of the stages of intercultural 
competence: awareness, knowledge, beliefs, and skills. The session format typically 
included the following components and sequence of activities: 

• Opening: Included sign-in, welcome, and housekeeping details 

• Main activity: Usually a small group activity that was constructivist in nature (used 
to provide an experiential framework from which concepts could then be explored 
by participants and clearly understood). 

• Debriefing: The debriefing was guided by the facilitator and provided participants 
with the opportunity to discuss examples from their own classroom experiences. 

• Presentation of technical information: Formal presentation and/or reinforcement 
of the concepts that were elucidated in the opening activity and were discussed in 
non-technical terms in the debriefing. 

• Classroom application: Through a small group activity, participants applied newly 
learned concepts to classroom interactions. 

• Closing: included journal and/or homework assignment and evaluation of session. 
Selection of Site and Participants 

SEDL first contacted central office administrators at selected school districts in Central 
Texas, to identify schools that would be interested in participating which also matched 
selection criteria. This design was used to elicit participation from the target populations 
of teachers as well as students. Thus, only those schools were contacted that reflected: 

• an enrollment of predominantly Hispanic, African American, Native American, 
and/or Asian American students (more than 50 percent); 

• a high percentage of students from low income backgrounds; 

• a predominately European-American faculty; 

• an openness to diversity innovations; 

• leadership by a principal who had more than one year of experience; and 

• a district staff development director who would serve as a change facilitator/coach 
at the site upon completion of the project. 
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Participants were 24 volunteer teachers from two elementary schools (15 and 9 
respectively) with predominantly non-European American, low income students in the 
same urban school district in Central Texas. The volunteers received a stipend of $750 
for their participation in the project. 

As a group, participants were predominantly female and European American (see Table 
2). Even though there were a few African American teachers at the two schools, none 
volunteered to participate. Participant attrition resulted in the loss of seven teachers from 
the original group of volunteers creating a final sample of 17 teachers who remained until 
the end of the project. 



Table 2 

Demographic Characteristics of Teachers Participating 
in the Development Phase (N=24) 





School A 


School B 


Total 


Race/Ethnicity 


European American 


10 


5 


15 


Hispanic 


4 


2 


6 


Biracial/mixed descent 


1 


2 


3 


Gender 


Male 


0 


3 


3 


Female 


15 


6 


21 



Participation in the Development Process 

To help guide the creation of the modules, teachers were asked to complete a series of 
needs assessment instruments which measured their entering awareness, knowledge, 
beliefs and skills related to intercultural communication. As each of the modules was 
developed, they were delivered to the teachers at sessions scheduled after school 
approximately one day per month during the spring and fall semesters. This phase of 
development was implemented from February to December 1998 4 . At the end of each 
session, teachers provided feedback regarding the content, the materials, and the staff 
development process via evaluation forms, focus group meetings, and journal entries. Of 
the 17 teachers who completed the project, a cohort of seven: a) provided additional 
feedback regarding the modules, b) participated in structured one-on-one initial and final 
interviews, and c) participated in peer coaching sessions. These seven teachers 
volunteered to be members of the cohort and received an additional $200 stipend for 
their participation. 



4 Implementation did not occur during summer vacation. 
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Revision of Modules 

All 1 1 modules were revised based on several sources of feedback: teacher feedback, 
project staff and consultants’ observations about the impact of module content during the 
sessions, and debriefings of the participants' reactions to activities and concepts 
following each session. In general, feedback obtained during the Development Phase 
led to the following revisions: 

• Module content was reduced and streamlined; 

• More time was built into the session design to provide opportunities for teachers 
to debrief, dialogue, and apply the content to personal and classroom contexts; 
and 

• Connections to classroom contexts were made more explicit. 

Specific teacher input and resulting changes for each module are summarized in 
Appendix A. 

Outcomes: Evaluating the Impact of Content and Design 

The ODP design included an evaluation component 5 which documented changes in teacher 
self-awareness, knowledge, beliefs, and skills as a result of participating in the professional 
development program. This process was central to evaluating the impact of the module 
content and project design. Instruments and data collection protocols were developed and 
used to assess all four areas; some instruments were administered at the beginning and 
end of the professional development program while other types of data (e.g. reflective 
journals) provided insights about participating teachers’ reactions over the duration of the 
project. 

Research Questions 

Five research questions were developed to guide the assessment of the impact of the 
ODP professional development program on participating teachers: 

1 . Did teachers’ self-awareness about their own cultural identities increase? 

2. Did teachers’ general and specific knowledge about the impact of culture on 
classroom interactions increase? 

3. Did teachers’ initial beliefs towards CLD students and diversity change? 

4. Did teachers’ intercultural communication skills in the classroom increase? 





5 See Organizing for Diversity Project Research Design, 1999. 
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5. Is there a relationship among changes in teachers’ self-awareness, knowledge, 
beliefs, and skills and behaviors? 

Methodology 

As described in greater detail in the Research Design document, the developmental 
nature of the project as well as content of the modules called for a qualitative approach 
to the research. SEDL recognized the need to examine changes in teacher's intercultural 
competence from multiple perspectives, using a variety of data sources that would yield 
a representative profile of this complex process. This project provided an opportunity to 
examine the process in depth for a selected subsample of participants. At the same time, 
the need to document changes in the larger group, albeit at a less detailed level, led to 
the use of quantitative measures that were administered prior to, and following 
completion of the ODP modules. In spite of the combined use of qualitative and 
quantitative measures for data collection, the assumptions guiding the conceptualization 
of the study, as well as data collection and analysis were drawn primarily from a 
qualitative perspective (Lincoln & Guba, 1985; Stake, 1995). These assumptions, and 
their influence on the projects are summarized below: 

• Reality is constructed by individuals who bring their varied values, backgrounds 
and experiences to the process. It is therefore essential to examine phenomena 
from the perspectives of the participants, as well as to recognize the influence of 
researchers' values on the research process. In this project, descriptions of 
participants' shifts in cultural self-awareness, knowledge, beliefs, and skills relied 
heavily on their journal entries and interviews, in addition to other data sources 
such as demographic profiles. In order to limit the researchers' own values from 
biasing the data analysis and interpretation processes, project staff used member 
checks and peer reviews to establish the trustworthiness of the findings. 

• Since there is no single perspective of reality, it was assumed that each 
participant's response to the ODP staff development would be influenced by 
his/her own cultural, social, linguistic and experiential backgrounds. It was 
recognized that (a) participants would react differently to module content, and that 
(b) changes in participants' levels of awareness, knowledge, beliefs and skills 
must be interpreted in context; i.e., in relation to their background experiences, 
incoming levels of intercultural competence, and the specific ODP module 
content. Data analyses, therefore, included detailed descriptions of cohort 
teachers, triangulation of data for each participant as well as for the group, and 
the development of case studies to illustrate the complex interrelationships 
between these factors. 

• Considering the complex and interrelated nature of the process involved in 
developing intercultural communication competence, it is neither feasible nor 
desirable to attempt to isolate a single factor or event as the reason for changes 
(or lack thereof) in teachers' awareness, knowledge, beliefs and skills. As a result, 
the ODP design sought to describe the relationships between and among 
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variables rather than search for a single cause or predictor for effective staff 
development related to diversity. 

• The findings in qualitative research emerge from the data, even though the 
themes are likely to be influenced by the purposes of the project and the guiding 
research questions. As the data were analyzed, there was a constant effort to 
ensure that themes would not be overlooked if they did not fit neatly under the 
theoretical frameworks informing the analysis. In other words, researchers 
examined themes other than awareness, knowledge, beliefs, and skills when they 
occurred in the data. 

• Finally, given the existence of multiple realities, and the variations that exist within 
and across settings, the purpose of the ODP research was to develop a body of 
knowledge that describes the experience of participating teachers in staff 
development related to diversity, and to illustrate the continuum of responses 
within the groups. These descriptions can then be used by teacher educators and 
staff development specialists in preservice and inservice education to determine 
the extent to which the project's findings are relevant and useful. Transferability of 
the findings, then, is likely to be appropriate only to those individuals and settings 
which most closely resemble the contexts in which the project was implemented. 

Instrumentation 

A variety of instruments were utilized to gather data across all participants as well as to 
more closely examine the impact of the modules and the process on the participating 
teachers. These instruments were utilized at both sites (i.e., Development and Validation 
Phases). An overview of each instrument follows (for a more detailed discussion, please 
see Organizing for Diversity Project Design, 1999). 

Demographic Questionnaire 

SEDL developed a 20-item questionnaire to obtain descriptive information about the 
ODP participants and to explore the relationship between demographic characteristics, 
educational background, professional preparation, teaching experience, and 
responsiveness to the staff development project (see Appendix B). The questionnaire 
elicited information such as gender, race/ethnicity, years of teaching experience, and 
contact with people from racial, socio-cultural, and linguistic backgrounds other than their 
own. 

Culture Knowledge Test 

A content-specific, 58-item Culture Knowledge Test (see Appendix C) was developed by 
SEDL to assess increases in teachers’ knowledge about the impact of culture on 
classroom interactions. Eight questions (45 items) were multiple choice or matching 
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while the other nine questions (13 items) called for short, written answers 6 . The test 
reflected the content of the training modules, such as the assumptions about 
communication, dimensions of cultural variability, and vignettes which measured 
teachers' ability to accurately identify and interpret culture clashes in the classroom 7 

Beliefs Survey 

A thirteen-item Beliefs Survey (see Appendix D), developed by SEDL, was used to elicit 
teachers’ beliefs about, and attitudes towards CLD students and towards diversity in the 
classroom. Given the potential risk of obtaining socially desirable responses, the Beliefs 
Survey asked teachers to rate each item as true or false as well as to explain their 
choices; i.e., it was expected that these explanations would reveal their attributions about 
the factors involved in CLD students' academic success or failure. In turn, these 
attributions would implicitly or explicitly reflect their underlying perceptions, beliefs and 
attitudes toward CLD students, families, social class, and multicultural education. 

Cross-Cultural Adaptability Inventory (CCAI) 

The CCAI (Kelley & Meyers, 1993) is a culture-general, 50-item instrument comprised of 
four scales, each representing a component of cross-cultural adaptability: Emotional 
Resilience (ER), Flexibility/Openness (FO), Personal Autonomy (PA), and Perceptual 
Acuity (PAC). Individuals rank themselves on each item, using a six-point Likert scale, 
with higher scores indicating greater levels of effectiveness. Coefficient alphas for the 
internal consistency of each scale were .82, .80, .68, and .78 respectively. Kelley & 
Meyers report that the inventory reflects following types of validity: 1) face, 2) content, 3) 
construct, and 4) predictive (Kelley & Meyers, 1993, pp. 31-32). 

Reflective Journals 

At the end of each of the 1 1 training modules teachers were given a take-home, 
reflective journal writing assignment (see Appendix E for a sample assignment). All 
assignments asked teachers to reflect on the material presented that day; selected 
assignments also included a specific activity related to the classroom. Moreover, the 
journals represented opportunities for private reflection to accommodate the range of 
comfort zones for participating in group discussions. In turn, project staffs responses to 
journal content provided individualized feedback, support, follow-up and cognitive 
coaching to participants. 



6 The number of items is not equally divisible by the number of questions. In certain cases, multiple items were contained within one 
question. 

7 This instalment was administered at the beginning of the training. It served as a ’baseline” gauge of participant’s level of cultural 
knowledge. 
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Interviews 



Two interview guides were developed to gather information from the cohort teachers. 

The first structured interview guide (see Appendix F), developed by SEDL, gathered 
information on teachers’ beliefs and attitudes about their interactions with CLD parents 
and students as they began their participation in ODP. The interviews also provided 
SEDL staff opportunities to probe teachers' previous work experiences, how they started 
teaching, and prior diversity training. 

The second interview guide (see Appendix G) was used at the conclusion of the 
professional development program to interview cohort members. This second guide 
obtained teacher perceptions of the impact of ODP on their awareness and knowledge, 
beliefs, and skills as related to intercultural communication and CLD students. Teachers 
also commented on the content, process, and overall experience of participating in the 
ODP staff development project. 

Procedure 

In the Development Phase, teachers completed the instrumentation during training 
sessions in February/March 1998 (Time 1), and again in December 1998 (Time 2) 8 . In 
addition to participating in all data collection as part of the larger group, the cohort 
teachers were interviewed in May and December 1998. Moreover, cohort teachers were 
videotaped in their classroom and participated in one-hour coaching session during the 
project. During these sessions, teachers examined and discussed the staff development 
content with their peers and a facilitator in greater depth to understand how it could be 
applied to classroom interactions and instruction. 

Data Analysis 

Data analysis involved comparisons of entry and exit scores on quantitative measures as 
well as an analysis of qualitative data sources for changes over time across the four 
variables of interest to the project: awareness 9 , knowledge, beliefs, and skills. Given the 
differences in the nature of quantitative and qualitative data, initial data reduction and 
analyses followed the respective protocols for each type of data, as described below. 

Analysis of Qualitative Data 

Researchers utilized inductive data analysis (Brooks 1993; Miles & Huberman, 1994) 
with the open-ended items (Culture Knowledge Test, Beliefs Survey, Journals, and 
Interviews). The steps involved: 



8 Participants completed the Demographics questionnaire only at Time 1. 

9 Although the first research question mentions only self-awareness, researchers broadened their examination of this variable based 
upon analysis of the data and further readings in the literature. Therefore, for the remainder of the report, the term awareness will be 
used in place of self-awareness. 
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1 . Conducting a thorough reading of each data set to get a holistic sense of the 
ideas that emerged throughout the course of the material. 

2. Developing, testing and refining an organizing system for coding the data set. 

This step entailed reading several data documents of one data set and identifying 
topics that occurred and reoccurred. From these, topics, codes or categories 
were formulated. Next, the same data documents were reread and data were 
divided into segments of information that could stand alone and were coded using 
the categories from the previous step. In other words, data were examined and 
divided by what the segments were about and not what was being said. When 
new data documents were read and coded and a category did not fit, the 
organizing system was refined. Categories were renamed, subdivided, discarded 
or supplemented by new ones. Finally, the entire data set was recoded using the 
finalized organizing system. 

3. Assembling the coded data for a data set by categories and identifying and 
summarizing the content in each one. Commonalties, uniqueness', confusions 
and contradictions in the content of each category were noted. 

4. Examining the data within and across the categories in order to identify 
relationships, patterns, and inconsistencies. As a result of this step, categories 
were clustered into broader themes. 

5. Grouping identified themes under the constructs of awareness, knowledge, 
beliefs, and skills in order to provide insight with respect to each research 
question. 

6. Examining the coded data under each category for examples of the constructs of 
awareness, knowledge, beliefs, and skills using the indicators derived from the 
theoretical framework (see Appendix H) and the literature (e.g., Brislin & Yoshida, 
1994b), Gudyknunst & Kim, 1997). The indicators for awareness, knowledge, 
and skills respectively were arranged on a continuum of levels within each 
construct — beginner, intermediate, and advanced (see Tables 3-5). Within each 
construct, coded data reflecting awareness or personal applications were defined 
as beginner levels whereas applications to the classroom were viewed as more 
advanced. This conceptualization was grounded in the research literature on 
diversity training which places cultural awareness as the first step in developing 
intercultural competence (Brislin & Yoshida, 1994b; Lynch & Hanson, 1992). This 
understanding of the change process is also reflected in the Concerns-Based 
Adoption model of staff development (Hord, Huling-Austin, & Hall, 1987). When 
faced with implementing change an individual often experiences personal 
concerns with respect to the change prior to concerns about how the change will 
impact students. 

In order to utilize the continuum described above, data analysis also involved examining 
teachers’ responses to identify and differentiate between personal and educational 
applications of the module content. For example, a participant who was aware of his/her 
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Table 3 

Continuum of Indicators for Cultural Awareness 



Levels 


Indicators 


Beginner 

Beginner 

Beginner 

Intermediate 

Intermediate 

Intermediate 


Awareness of one’s & others’ behaviors 
Awareness of one’s values & their effects 
Awareness of the need to respect diversity 
Awareness of the need to be comfortable with differences 
Awareness of the need to be sensitive to circumstances 

Awareness of the need to modify the way we teach culturally 
and linguistically diverse students 


Advanced 

Advanced 


Awareness of cultural influences on teaching & learning 

Awareness of cultural influences on communication and 
interactions 



Table 4 

Continuum of Indicators for Cultural Knowledge 



Levels 


Indicators 


Beginner 

Beginner 

Beginner 

Beginner 

Beginner 

Intermediate 

Intermediate 

Intermediate 

Intermediate 


Knowledge of sub-cultural differences & similarities 
Knowledge of interpersonal differences & similarities 
Knowledge of intergroup differences & similarities 
Knowledge of intragroup differences & similarities 
Knowledge about specific cultural groups and/or subgroups 
Knowledge of the general dimensions of cultural variability 
Knowledge of alternative interpretations of behavior 
Knowledge of learning styles that are culturally determined 

Knowledge of diverse instructional strategies/materials that 
are culturally & linguistically responsive 


Advanced 


Understanding of the importance of linking culturally- 
determined learning styles with instructional 
strategies/materials that are culturally & linguistically 
responsive 


Advanced 


Recognition of differences between description, interpretation, 
& evaluation (culture bump) 


Advanced 

Advanced 

Advanced 


Knowledge of strategies to gain culture specific knowledge 
Understanding of the process of intercultural communication 

Knowledge of strategies for effective intercultural 
communication 


o 

ERIC 


18 

26 
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Table 5 

Continuum of Indicators for Intercultural Skills 



Levels 


Indicators 


Beginner 


Listens to other perspectives 


Beginner 


Withholds judgments 


Beginner 


Considers alternative explanations 


Intermediate 


Tolerates ambiguity 


Intermediate 


Manages anxiety (uses strategies that reduce anxiety/stress) 


Intermediate 


Demonstrates empathy 


Intermediate 


Uses teaching/learning strategies that are culturally and 
linguistically responsive (instructional domain) 


Intermediate 


Uses culturally responsive approach to CLD students’ 
behavior (relational domain) 


Advanced 


Makes predictions about and explains others’ behaviors 
accurately (uses cultural relevant knowledge to make 
appropriate interpretations/evaluations of CLD's 
student/parents’ behaviors) 


Advanced 


Interacts in a culturally and linguistically responsive manner to 
CLD students' behavior (relational domain) 


Advanced 


Interacts with CLD parents in a culturally and linguistically 
responsive manner (relational domain) 



own behavior in relation to family members was placed at the beginner level in the 
continuum, whereas participants who related their awareness, knowledge or skills to the 
classroom context were viewed as advanced. When viewed holistically across all three 
dimensions, participants who provided more educational examples over time were 
classified as more advanced than their counterparts who provided a preponderance of 
personal scenarios. 

The use of this continuum to examine teacher beliefs was viewed as inappropriate; 
rather, the analysis of beliefs sought to describe the nature and quality of the beliefs 
expressed; i.e., the focus of beliefs (i.e., students, families, diversity), the nature of these 
beliefs and related perceptions (i.e., whether they reflected positive, neutral or deficit 
views), and the assumptions and attributions embedded in their statements (i.e., level of 
expectations for students, attributes of effective teachers and students, and 
characteristics of urban learners). Finally, participants' emotional state was explored to 
determine what events or incidents may have been a source of difficulty for these 
participants either currently or in the past (i.e., frustration, anxiety, stress). 
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7. Coding the remaining data sets using the organizing system and steps one 
through six above. 

To summarize, researchers conducted an inductive analysis of the open-ended data and 
examined the relationships between the codes emerging from this analysis and the 
literature-based indicators. 

Verification 

Throughout the implementation of ODP activities, project staff engaged in 
ongoing activities to ensure the trustworthiness of the findings. First, staff held 
meetings and focus group sessions with participants, to debrief the content and 
process of the training, to clarify staff interpretations of teachers' responses, 
and to elicit teachers' impressions about the potential impact of the module 
content and process on their personal and professional development. Selected 
teachers also served as consultants to the project to provide additional input 
and to clarify project staff's initial impressions about the impact of ODP on 
teachers who participated in the Development Phase. These member checks 
ensured that the analysis of data accurately represented the views and 
reactions of the teachers (vs. those of the researchers). 

Second, peer reviewers were invited to participate numerous times over the 
three years of the project in reviewing module content, data collection and 
analysis, as well as interpretation of the findings. These individuals were selected 
for their expertise and experience with teacher education for diversity, and 
represented a variety of roles, including university faculty and researchers, 
school district personnel and staff from other regional educational laboratories. 
Their feedback and recommendations served to guide modifications to project 
content and process, as well as to confirm the staff's interpretations of the 
data. 



Analysis of Quantitative Data 



Demographic Questionnaire 

The participants’ degree of exposure to diversity was measured by a number of factors 
about their lives, including the ethnic composition, location, and socio-economic status of 
families in the neighborhoods in which they grew up and in which they currently lived, 
how many times their families moved during their childhood, the student population and 
teaching staff of the schools they attended, the degree and type of interactions they had 
with members of other ethnic groups, and the diversity among co-workers and friends. 

All these factors were used to calculate a diversity exposure index. The amount of 
diversity exposure, ranked as low, medium, or high, was computed for all participants. 
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